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(Continued from page 615,) 


The First Importation of Italian Bees into 
America. 


At this point, Father Langstroth entered the hall, when 
the members all rose to their feet, and, greeting him with 
three rousing cheers, remained standing until he had reached 
his seat on the platform. He very feelingly thanked the con- 
vention, saying that the respect and good-will of so many good 
men and women were more to him than gold and silver. 
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He then gave a brief history of the first importation of 


Italian bees into this country. Mr. S. B. Parsons was the 
man who made the first importation. His bees were brought 
in the original hives. They had stood the packing on mules’ 
backs and the ocean voyage, and then were badly damaged by 
being loaded into wagons and driven over rough stone pave- 
ments. Mr. Parsons knew but little about bee-keeping, and 
followed the advice of those who told him that bees must be 
shut in or they would fly away. The hives were put intoa 
shed, and netting put up to keep the bees in. He was told to 
feed them, and platters filled with sweets were put out, and at- 
tracted other bees, and robbing was soon the order of the day. 
Father Langstroth was invited to come and examine the bees. 
He found them all dead except one queen and a handful of 
bees. This queen he introduced to a strong colony, and in 
this manner she was saved. 


In the second shipment were three lots—one for Mr. Par- 
sons, one for the Government Patent Office and one for Mr. 


Mahan. Those for the Patent Office and for Mr. Mahan were | 


all dead, and of the Parsons lot only two queens remained 
alive. One of these queens was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Wm. Cary and the other entrusted to Father Langstroth. 


Mr. Cary was very successful, rearing all the queens for 
which there was any demand. In those days a black queen 
and a bright yellow one was seen to hatch from the same 
comb. The drones were dark and mixed in color. Thinking 
that they had impure stock, these men went to work to get 
other stock, but, as Father Langstroth remarked, ** We now 
know that color in queens and drones is not an indication of 
impurity, but this question is decided by the workers.” 

The first person to think of importing Italian bees was Sam- 
uel Wagner. He sent for some of them, and money was fur- 
nished the mate of the vessel to buy feed for them, but he 
thinks that the mate ate the honey and let the bees starve. 


Mr. Thos. G. Newman told how well known Mr. Langstroth | 


was in Europe. When Mr. Newman was traveling there in 


1579, and told some of the prominent bee-keepers the story of | 


Father Langstroth—how he had been cheated and robbed, and 
that he was now in need of assistance—those gentlemen went 
down deep in their pockets and made up a generous purse to 
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send to him. Mr. Newman hoped that we would be none the 
less generous. 

Next came an essay by Mr. F. A. Gemmill, of Stratford, 
Ont., on 


Who Shall Winter Bees in the Cellar; Who 
Out-of-Doors? 


The above is indeed a poser, and just why I should have 
been selected to contribute an essay on such a comprehensive 
subject, rather baffles me. Having, however, undertaken the 
task, I am, as a matter of course, expected to make some 
statements, even if they do not harmonize in toto with the ex- 
perience of others. 

The fact is, that seasons, conditions and surroundings 
really seem to differ, even in the same localities, one year with 
another, that we frequently find those who at one time strong- 
ly advocate one particular kind of wintering, changing their 
methods, and just as strongly recommending and practicing 
another. Without, therefore, attempting to lay down a gen- 
eral rule for all to follow, I will take the more discreet plan of 
asserting, that the safest method for each individual to follow, 
is the one which, after a thorough trial, has been found most 
successful with himself. 

Now, although such advice is both sound and rational, it 
is nevertheless more applicable to those who are already quite 
satisfied with the plan they have been following, and who 
have no intention of again changing. I therefore assume, 
that some suggestions or reasons are to be outlined, in order to 
assist those who may yet be in doubt as to what course to pur- 
sue in the future. 

As time, labor, and expense, are fractions which, on ac- 
count of the low price of honey, enter largely into modern api- 
culture, any method or system which will assist in reducing 
such to a minimum, by securing the best returns at the least 
expense, is the method sought for, and the wintering problem 
in the Northern States and Canada, may rightfully be consid- 
ered as the primary one in securing the end in view, as prop- 
erly wintered bees are, as a matter of fact, a necessity, conse- 
quently too much experimenting in this direction, especially 
on a large scale, is to be avoided, except by those who can af- 
ford to indulge in such a luxury, if such it can be termed. 

On the other hand, I am not quite certain that the majority 
of those who practice either une or the other of the methods 
herein outlined, are thoroughly satisfied that the acme of per- 
fection has yet been attained, and as ‘‘an open confession is 
good for the soul,” I must also admit my doubts in this respect, 
but unti] some more perfect manner is found, we can only con- 
tinue doing the best we know how, which, even with our pres- 
ent knowledge, if always properly carried out, would give far 
more satisfactory results. 


To those, therefore, who have the facilities for wintering 
inside—such as a good cellar, or repository built especially for 
the purpose—and can succeed in bringing the bees through so 
perfectly that spring packing of the hives is not a necessity, 
when removed from their winter quarters, on account of the 
exposed location of the apiary—to those I would say, continue 
to winter in the cellar. My own experience in this direction 
so far, has proved that the quality of the stores, in this as 
with outside wintering, is the first consideration, with the ex- 
ception that a less quantity will suffice, with a still less neces- 
sity of it being concentrated in one particular portion of the 
hive. 

The humidity of the r€pository is not to be ignored, al- 
though dampness is not detrimental, if the other conditions 
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are favorable, such as a nearly uniform temperature, with a 
sufficient quantity of pure air, accessible at al] times, in such 
a manner as not to disturb the occupants of the hives. As to 
what should be the temperature, this can best be decided upon 
by studying the point at which the bees are best behaved, a 
damp cellar naturally requiring a higher temperature than a 
dry one. Pure air can be supplied either through sub-earth 
pipes, or by allowing it first to enter an outer repository, and 
afterwards allowed to find its way in, when not too cold to 
produce disturbance and in order to remove the foul air, a 
small tin pipe may come within three or four inches of the 
floor, and attached to a stove-pipe overhead, or direct commu- 
nication may be given through an opening in the chimney bot- 
tom, providing it extends sufficiently low down in the cellar. 
There are, however, many cellars which admit pure air in suf- 
ficent quantity, that no other provision need be made for such. 


As to what preparation the hives themselves should have 
on going in and after being stored, possibly the most general 
one is to remove the propolized quilt, and placing thereon 
another new one, covered in some instances with a cushion of 
some porous or absorbing material, and the ordinary summer 
entrance left open at the bottom; still, this is not necessary, 
nor in all cases desirable, as success is attained by leaving the 
propolized quilt on as in summer, and as often, if not oftener, 
by simply leaving the ordinary wood cover on the hive and 
giving all the ventilation at the bottom—by either raising the 
frout of the hive from the bottom-board, say three or four 
inches, or, in fact, removing the bottom-buvard altogether. 


The above system certainly has the advantage over out- 
side wintering, in that less material is required, and less labor 
needed to secure the object sought for, although at present 
circumstances do not permit it being carried out. 


And now, to those who, from necessity, or others, again, 
who from choice, prefer to winter bees out-of-doors, a few 
concluding refmarks may not be out of place, if indeed not act- 
ually hoped for, even from this now already too lengthy arti- 
cle. 

First of all, then, outside cases are of course indispensa- 
ble, and there being so many different kinds in vogue, I am at 
a loss which to recommend, as however cheapness combined 
with utility is essential; possibly one that will contain two or 
more colonies, and made of plain, unpainted, rough boards, 
will, on account of to some extent utilizing the combined heat 
of the bees, prove as satisfactory as any other, especially if a 
large amount of packing is used; yet, I am not by any means 
satisfied from my own experiments, as also those of others of 
late years, that this arrangement is superior, or even as good, 
as if a less quantity of packing is used (say two inches), with a 
separate case for each and painted a dark red color, with no 
upward ventilation whatever, so that at times the advantages 
of solar heat absorbed from the sun’s rays might assist in 
rousing up the bees and thus dispelling the accumulated mois- 
ture through the entrance instead of allowing it to pass out at 
the top, through the porus packing, in which much of the 
natural heat generated by the bees is almost lost. This 1 
trust may be profitably discussed at this meeting, although it 
may not appear to some a part and parcel of my article proper. 


In order, therefore, to be brief, I need only further add 
that the quality of the stores as well as the position in the 
hive, which they occupy, is far more requisite in this than in 
cellar-wintering; and while I have no desire or motive in at- 
tempting to appear eccentric, I will state that bees that are 
well crowded on combs of sealed stores, with little or no 
empty comb on which to cluster, have always wintered exceed- 
ingly well with me, as well as with others in Canada, notably 
Mr. Wm. McEvoy, who is a strong advocate of having the 
‘*constitutional condition” of the hive, as he is pleased to 
term it, just so; that I prefer a hive well packed with bees, 
and 25 or 30 pounds of well ripened sealed stores on the ap- 
proach of winter, even if the hive be made small for the pur- 
pose, and again enlarged in spring when required. 

Nothing further remains except that a two-inch rim may, 
if one chooses, be added under the hives; this I have found 
not an important factor, if the entrance proper is not allowed 
to become too long obstructed by snow, ice or dead bees; and, 
lastly, a caution that the hives are not permitted to become 
completely covered over with snow, which, if allowed to re- 
main too long, results as a rule in no good to the colony. Hav- 
ing done this, and complied with the requisites regarding up- 
ward ventilation, through from six to eight inches of chaff or 
forest leaves, (the same material being used for packing the 
sides), with an entrance of about four inches long by % inch 
high, little, if indeed anything, more can be done in order to 
reasonably succeed in this particular branch of apiculture. 


I do know that success has attended my efforts in the past 
by the above system, yet I at the same time have succeeded 
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in very cold winters, such as the past, by allowing no upward 
ventilation whatever, and giving a generous—yes, even large 
amount of lower ventilation; the latter plan, however, go, 
require that the other proper conditions are more strictly ad. 
hered to. ; 

It is almost unnecessary to still further add, that there ;, 
with apiculture quite a sufficiency of uncertainty to Cause 
those who intend following it to be timely and orderly in doing 
what ought to be done, as a laggard is not any more likely to 
succeed in this work, if as much so, as in any other pursuit: 
while those will best succeed who aside from the dollars-ang. 
cents point of view have a real love for the calling, ang Who 
also possess common-sense in sufficient quantity not to pp 
carried away with the idea that bees always ** work for noth. 
ing and board themselves,” without some consideration fro, 
the apiarist. F. A. Gem, 


Mr. Gemmill’s essay was then discussed as follows: 

S. T. Pettit—Why must adamp cellar have a high te. 
perature ? 

Mr. Gemmill—I have found it necessary. 

Pres. Holtermann—I think that we often make a mistake 
in thinking a cellar damp unless it is tested with a wet ani 
dry bulb thermometer, 

Wm. McEvoy—Crowd the bees down on solid combs of 
honey, then there is no chance for the queen to lay untj 
toward spring. 

Dr. Mason—Why does Messrs. Hal! and Pettit raise oy 
end of the hive ? 

Mr. Pettit—To be sure there is plenty of circulation. 

Mr. Hall—Mr. Pettit is correct; but that isn’t why I dj 
it. My object is to get rid of mouldy comb and dead bees. 

Mr. Pettit—For some reason I can get better results by 
using bottom-boards. 

The convention then adjourned until 2 p.m. 

(Continued on page 645.) 








Contributed Articles, 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 





BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


My excuse for writing this article at this time, instead of 
for the month of June, lies in the fact that a bee-keeper from 
one of the Western States is considerably agitated over the re 
sult of the past season, and requests me to write an article on 
the above subject for the American Bee Journal as soon & 
possible. He writes that he has had no trouble in following 
the ideas I have sometimes advanced in regard to spreading 
the brood, which some of our bee-friends seem to think as mis 
leading to the bee-keeping fraternity as a whole, for there was 
no trouble in getting the hives filled with brood and bees by 
the time the honey harvest arrived by using the plan; but the 
trouble was, that when the hives were thus filled and the flow 
of honey occurred, excessive swarming was sure to result, 
which gave a loss in honey and often in queens, owing to the 
fact that the queens were not allowed to go with the swarms 

Swarming, when working for section honey, cannot very 
well be avoided, or at least bee-keepers have not been vel! 
successful in avoiding it, without sacrificing a large amoutt 
of the honey crop. In fact, so far, it would seem better to have 
excessive swarming than to try to hinder it altogether by aly 
of the plans so far given to the public, for by any of these, 
where the ordinary hive is used, the bees are so thrown out 0 
their normal condition that they will not work to their bes 
advantage. 

Again, I think that a mistaken idea prevails with some,!0 
thinking that the brood-chambers must be kept ful! of bro0 
the whole season through. This is not the secret of the su 
cessful honey-production, but it lies in having the brood-cham- 
ber filled with brood before it is filled with honey. Thus doing 
we get the laborers for the first harvest, and, so far as 0) 
knowledge extends, when the brood-chamber is thus filled whet 
honey harvest commences, there will be bees enough eared 
for all practical purposes after this, even though the omb 
may be filled, later on, two-thirds full of honey. 


There are two plans, or ways of management, which ca 
be used successfully during the swarming season, 10 this 
locality, and if I lived in any of the Western States | would 
try them there, and then, if they did not work, I would study 
out something else. And right here I wish to say that ther 
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js too much blind following of those who write for the bee- 
papers, amongst the rank and file of bee-keepers, without try- 
ing to originate some thoughts and plans of their own, and 
something that is just suited to the locality in which they find 
themselves. Every person having bees, or, for that matter, 
anyone following any pursuit in life, should have some 
thoughts of. his own—thoughts which will lead him out in 
all directions from the beaten path of those gone on before, 
and in this way help to lift up the avocation which we have 
chosen, toa higher plane. We should not be a machine, but 
the master of a machine, or of anything else we may take hold 
of. So, when we find ourselves confronted with the swarming 
problem, or any other, we should master it, if it ‘‘takes all 
summer,” and do it by our own planning, or the modifying of 
some plan that we have read or heard about. In this way we 
will grow, and by telling others how we do it, through some of 
the mediums which we have for the exchange of thought to- 
day, we will help some one else to grow, and thus we shall be 
of mutual benefit to each other, just as the All-Wise Father 
designed we should be, and be lifting this old world up to 
where God designed it to stand—to where His will should be 
“done in earth as itis in heaven.” But to return. 


When a swarm issues, and while it is out in the air or 
clustered, go to the hive from which it came, and take out all 
the frames of brood and put in their places frames of empty 
comb, frames filled with foundation, or frames having starters 
in them, as is best pleasing to you, returning the surplus 
arrangement on the hive as it was before, and if the swarm 
isa large one, itis well to give additional room by way of 
another set of sections. When this is done, hive the swarm 
back in the same hive, or let it return if the queen has her 
wing clipped. 

Set the frames of brood, with the adhering bees, in a hive 
on a new stand and in 24 hours give a maturing queen-cell or 
a queen, according to what you can supply. This should sat- 
isfy any colony, but if the swarm on the old stand should per- 
sist in swarming in from ten days to two weeks, then I would 
cage the queen for a few days, according to circumstances, 
when she is to be released, after cutting all queen-cells. This 
is on the plan of doubling our colonies each year. 

If I wished no increase, then I would put on a queen-ex- 
cluder after putting in the frames below, and on top of this I 
would place the hive containing the frames of brood (which 
was to be set on a new stand in the plan given above) while 
on top. of this last I would put the surplus arrangement that 
was on the hive when the swarm issued. This should do away 
with all further swarming, but it results in filling these combs 
which now have the brood in them, with honey, which must 
be extracted, while it lessens our crop of section honey just 
that much. Where any can make it pay to feed back ex- 
tracted honey to have it stored in sections, as some claim they 
can, then the amountof section honey need not be materially 
lessened ; or, if we live in a locality where our bees are liable 
to be short of stores in the fall, these frames of honey would 
be just the thing to give the bees to winter upon. Being sure 
of plenty of stores to winter on each year is one of the things 
which gives pleasure to most bee-keepers, for the having of 
nearly empty combs with winter staring the bees in the face 
is something not enjoyable to any apiculturist. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
%, 
we 


Some Experiences with Large Hives. 
BY REV. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


_Some years before my health, and the death of my son in 
1572, compelled me to dispose of my apiary, I had a dozen 
Langstroth hives made, each containing 13 frames in the 
lower story. The supers held some 18 frames. These hives 
were used mainly for extracting. I liked them better than 
the 10-frame hives. They were sold to Mr. Wm. McCord, my 
next door neighbor, the bees having been removed from them. 


These extra-large hives remained in constant use by Mr. 
McCord until his death, less than a year ago. During all! this 
time I had many opportunities to examine them, andI was 
satisfied that they were more profitable on the average than 
the 10-frame hive, which out-numbered them in his apiary. I 
used them only one season for comb honey. The honey crop 
that year was a poor one, but if it had been a good one, I do 
hot think that I should have liked them for comb honey, and I 
did not use them long enough for extracting to fully establish 
their superiority over the smaller size. 

Eleven of the frames were usually well filled with brood 
by the time when the honey harvest began. Mr. Wm. McCord 
Was & very cautious bee-keeper. He seldom extracted from 
the lower story, and in a fair season he usually had more 





honey below than he needed for safe wintering, and he often 
nsed this surplus to supply such of his colonies in 10-frame 
hives as were deficient in stores. 

His brother David, who lived next to him, was also a skill- 
ful bee-keeper, and usually had many more colonies than 
William—all of which were kept in smaller hives—some ho!ld- 
ing ten and some nine frames. 

I left Oxford, Ohio, in 1887, and generally, either by visits 
or letters, knew how the McCord bees prospered. I was so 
well persuaded that the large hives were more profitable, in 
Oxford, for extracted honey, that just before my last spell of 
head trouble I purchased two of these large hives well stocked 
with bees, for my own use, to be kept in the apiary of a Day- 
ton friend. McCord did not wish to part with them, and 
charged a proportionate price for them. 

I give these facts for what they are worth, and by no 
means as settling the question so much argued, as to the 
proper size of hives. Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1895. 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


DADANT’s Hives.—On page 607, R.-Dart says I’m trying 
to poke fun at everybody. Now just to pay you for saying 
that, Bro. Dart, I’m going to poke fun at you for saying that 
Dadant uses the 10-frame hive. Why, bless your heart! a 
10-frame hive would not begin to do him. He uses the Quinby 
frame, and it would take at least a 12-frame hive of Lang- 
stroth pattern to equal his hives in capacity. In the discus- 
sion as to 8 and 10 frame hives, the Dadants have had very 
little to say, for they are both too small. I hereby challenge 
them to show cause why they should use hives of such unrea- 
sonable size, under penalty of being shipped back to France 
should they fail. 


PRESERVING Comps From Mornus.—Dr. Gallup says on 
page 59Y: *‘Nowif anyone has a better method than the 
above to preserve combs from the moth, trot it out.” Well, 
Doctor, in most cases it’s a better plan to leave them in the 
care of the bees. Unless the number of idle combs greatly ex- 
ceeds the number of those needed by the bees, they can easily 
take care of them at any time when it is warm enough for the 
moth to do harm, unless it be during the honey harvest when 
working for comb honey. But at that time one will not have 
long to wait to have them all in use for swarms or nuclei. 


J. B. HALL AND Tuick Top-BARs.—I’m glad to see that 
the Canadians have put at the head of the Ontario Associa- 
tion that very practical bee-keeper, J. B. Hall. When the 
North American met at Toronto twelve years ago, Mr. Hall 
had very little to say in the convention, but at the Fair, where 
he had some exhibits, I had a really good visit with him. and 
it was then that for the first time I saw his top-bars one inch 
thick. Thick top-bars have become popular since then, and 
I’d very much like to know where Mr. Hall first got the idea, 
or whether he made it up out of his own head. He’s sucha 
turtle in his shell that it’s hard to get him to say anything in 
print, but perhaps if I should call him names and get him 
mad he might tell. Say, you Canuck! you Johnny Bull! 
you’re no better than you ought to be. Stick your head out of 
your shell long enough for me to get a crack at you, and own 
up from whom you stole the idea of a thick top-bar. 


OnE BEE-Book OR MorE?—I've justa little doubt as to the 
wisdom of throwing about promiscuously the advice of Bro. 
Abbott on page 602. Heis sure that beginners should not 
have more than one good bee-book or paper, as more would 
only confuse. I know there’s something in the fact that if 
one had a bee-book that gave specific instructien for a certain 
course of action, it would be less confusing than to have 
another whose teachings should conflict. If there is no con- 
flict of teaching, then certainly there is an advantage in hav- 
ing more than one book, for the same thing being presented 
with a different wording might be a little more easily under- 
stood than with only one presentation. But suppose there is 
conflict. In that case the supposition is that at the point of 
conflict one book is better than the other. If the beginner 
can be sure that he has the book that is best at all points of 
conflict, then he would better have only one, so far as that is 
concerned. Butone book may be best atone point and the 
other at another, so to get what is best at all points he needs 
more thanone. If the beginner is ever to have more than one 
book, he must use his judgment in deciding what is best for 
himself, and it may be as well for him to begin using that 
judgment at the start. 





With regard to the bee-paper, I don’t see the least reason 
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why the beginner should confine himself to one, even if the 
reason for having only one book should be considered conclu- 
sive. For he will find all the divergence of views in any one 
of the papers that he will find in all. 


congratulation to have many swarms. At present most bee- 
keepers would rather not have many, and on page 60U James 
Cormac says: ‘* All admit that if swarming could be prevented 
entirely, much more honey could de obtained.” Butin the 
next paragraph he says swarming ought to be encouraged. 
Some explanation should be given for this apparent conflict of 
opinion, for the beginner will probably ask, ‘‘If more honey 
can be obtained without swarming, why should swarming be 
encouraged ?” Marengo, Ill. 
ute 
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Sugar for Winter Stores—Feeders and Feeding. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


I wish to apologize to Gleaner for not answering the 
questions he asked me some time ago. But the fact is, I did 
not know as much about sugar as he, and I also wanted to 
know. Since thenI have been trying to find out some things 
about sugar, but as yet about the only thing I have been able 
to discover is that I do not know as much about sugaras I 
thought I did. 

Bulletin No. 13, from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Chemistry, tells us that United States 
chemists analyzed 500 samples of sugars obtained in the open 
market and that all were found to be absolutely pure, except 
that some of the lower grades were found to contain a slight 
excess of water. I am skeptical about some of the statements 
in this Bulletin myself. Two years ago I bought a quantity 
of cheap, very coarse, granulated sugar, which bad a some- 
what blue or greenish color. I thought this might answer 
for spring feeding, but although at the time bees were flying 
freely nearly every day, from the very first the bees in all 
colonies fed with it commenced’ to die off very rapidly, and 
later there was a good deal of dead brood in these same colo- 
nies. I have no doubt that this sugar was adulterated. Take 
any kind of granulated sugar and make it into a thick syrup, 
by boiling it, and after it stands for some time it will havea 
blue or greenish color. This will be more apparent with some 
brands than others. It is said that this is caused by ultrama- 
rine, which is used in the refining process. This ultramarine 
is a deadly poison, but whether there is enough of it in the 
best brands of granulated sugars to affect the health of> bees 
in localities where they are, or are liable to be, confined for 
four or five months during the winter, I do not know, but I 
think there is in some brands. 


Some report very poor results with sugar for winter stores. 
In Gleanings, Mr. E. France says that in the fall of 1892 he 
was obliged to feed 14 barrels of sugar, and that winter he 
lost 160 colonies. Although he does not say so, I infer from 
what he does say, that he believed the sugar to have been the 
main cause of his large loss of bees that winter. 


Gleaner says that across the seas they claim beet sugar is 
not suitable for bees. If itis a fact thatit is not, it may be 
the cause of the poor results some have with sugar for winter 
stores, for there is, I believe, a good deal more beet sugar pro- 
duced in the United States than is generally supposed ; and I 
think, without doubt, this is all consumed at home. From re- 
liable statistics before me, I find that in 1892 there was pro- 
duced 12,004,838 pounds; in 18938, there was more than 
double this amount produced; in 1894, California alone pro- 
duced 32,788,442 pounds. I have been trying to find out 
under what name, or brand, this beet sugaris put on the 
market, but I have been unable todo so. It seems to me it 
would be a matter worthy the attention of some of the experi- 
ment stations, to find out how beet sugar is labeled, then pro- 
cure some and give a number of colonies an exclusive diet of 
it for winter, and see how it agrees with them. 


Some time ago, the editor of the Review, in making some 
comments on an article he copied from the American Bee 
Journal, among other things said: 


‘*T believe every one considers it perfectly legitimate to 
use sugar in rearing and wintering bees. This means practi- 
cally the exchanging of so many pounds of sugar for an equal 
number of pounds of honey.” 


I fully agree with him, but for winter stores it is very im- 
portant, at least in the Northern and Middle States, to know 
for certain what is the best sugar, and, if beet sugar is not fit 
for winter stores, to be able in some way to distinguish it from 
that which is made from cane. I have largely used and pre- 
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fer a brand that is labeled thus: ‘* National Standard. Fine 
Granulated Sugar.” ae 

Gleaner also wanted to know how I got bees out of , 
Miller feeders. If I wish to remove a feeder before the feed 
is all taken out, I treat the feeder the same as a Super of 
honey, and use one of the super-clearers like I have before Pv 
scribed, or any of the bee-escapesI think would work al 
right. ButI do not put any more feed in than I wish the eg), 
ony, over which it is placed, to have, and I generally Jeayo 
on until itis all removed. But after the bees have removes 
all the feed, they will (many of them) stay in the feeder for 
three or four days, and sometimes, in some cases, much longo; 

When the feeders are empty it is no trouble for me to ge 
the bees out of them, for in nailing these feeders I do not nail 
either of the two boards—the two that have the strip of wir. 
cloth on the bottom—fast to the feeder. I nail them fast j 
the board that covers them. This then makes a long, narroy 
box without ends or bottom. This can be removed from th 
feeder in an instant, and any bees that are on it or the rest of 
the feeder, can then be shaken off in front of their hive. | 
drive a couple of small nails in each end of the feeder outside 
of these loose boards, which keep them from moving too far ty 
either side. I do not use any wire-cloth on the bottom of the 
boards. If the outside of each bourd next to the bottom js 
shaved down thin, and a few small notches cut on the under. 
side, there is no need of it. 

There is another advantage in having these boards |oose. 
When a feeder gets to leaking, it is much easier to fix it whey 
these boards can be removed. 

I will describe another way I made a few of these feeder 
last spring. It is some more work to make them in this way, 
but when they are made, in my opinion, they are superior 
any feeder that is, or can be, made for feeding afull! colony, 

In making them neither of the three boards I have just 
mentioned are used, with this exception: The feeder is nailed 
up in the usual way; acouple of thin boards are cut s0 they 
will fit, but move easily up and down in each feed reservoir. 
These boards need a cleat nailed on the upper side at each 
end, to keep them from warping, and also to have a number 
of small holes cut in them so that the bees can reach the feed 
underneath. A light frame covered with wire-cloth is hinged 
to the top of the feeder to prevent bees from flying out when 
being examined, or when more feed is poured in, which is don 
by simply pouring it through the wire-cloth into the feed-res- 
ervoirs beneath. But that loose board in each of them will 
sometimes get stuck fast to the bottom, and refuse to raise 
when the feed is pouredin. A piece of stiff wire, or a long 
wire-nail, run through a hole in these boards with the head 
on the under side of the same, and the other ends allowed wt 
project through the wire-screen above, enough so that one 
can get hold of it, will overcome this. Of course, in pouring 
the feed in, some bees will get daubed up with it, but the 
others will clean them off allright. Bees seem to take the 
feed from this feeder more readily, especially weak colonies, 
and all colonies seem to do so in the spring. 

But for rapid feeding in the fall for winter stores, a larg: 
milk-pan, or any tin pan, answers about as well as anything 
This can be set in an upper story and covered with cheese- 
cloth to prevent the bees from drowning. I have used theses 
good deal, but I had a good deal of trouble with the cheese 
cloth part at first, and as some others may have the same et 
perience, I will explain how I fixed it. 

I used to take a thin piece of board and cut it to fit the 
bottom of the pan to be used; punch a lot of smal! holes in it, 
then tack the cheese-cloth around the edge of it; no matter 
how flaring the pan used, or whether the board is anywhere 
near the fit, if itis some smaller than the bottom of the pal 
it will work all right. Of course, enough cheese-cloth should 
be used to reach to the bottom of the pan on the outside, ast 
is hard for bees to walk up on tin. 

I believe some say that when bees are fed sugar syrup [or 
winter, that it is better if they do not store it too fast; and 
that sugar syrup stored by bees tastes much more like honej 
if it is stored slowly. “This may be so, but I cannot see why"! 
should make any difference in either case. If it is stored rap 
idly, more bees store it; when it is stored slowly, only a {e¥ 
bees work at it, which I believe is always the case where it's 
stored slowly. Ido not believe these few bees add any more 
acid to it, or retain it any longer than each one would, if there 
were enough to do the work rapidly. I can understand that 
if the syrup was fed thick or thin it might make a considera! 
difference in either case. Southern Minnesota. 
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‘Notes > Comments, : 


CONDUCTED BY 
Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Controlling Swarms.—‘ | want a system of man- 
agement that will keep the full working-force of the colony 
together during the entire honey-flow unless I want to increase 
my colonies by taking a prime swarm from each colony. If I 
want no increase I prevent swarming by raising all the sealed 
brood above the queen-excluder and confine the queen below the 
excluder. If I want the prime swarm, I let them come, hive 
them on the old stand, remove the parent colony to a new 
location, after shaking enough bees from the combs to prevent 
after-swarms. There is no use of any fuss about it. After 
the old hive has set by the side of the new one a few days, 
shake the bees off of all the combs except one that has a good 
queen-cell on it, and move the old hive to a new location, and 
rest easy. There will be no after-swarm.”—G. W. Demaree, 
in Canadian Bee Journal. 

It seems to me that Mr. Demaree has embodied a good 
deal of information, which is valuable to the beginner, ina 
short paragraph. I have found that it is very hard to get the 
beginner to see the importance of ‘‘ keeping the full working- 
force of the colony together during the entire honey-flow.” 
They nearly all seem to think that the more colonies of bees 
they have the more honey they will get, and it is very hard to 
make them understand why it is that a good, strong colony of 
workers will gather a surplus of 50 to 75 pounds of honey, 
when if they had been divided, and two colonies made out of 
them, they would probably not have given their owner any 
surplus honey at all. The beginner to too apt not to take into 
consideration the strength of the colony, and argue that if one 
colony will gather 50 pounds of honey, surely two will gather 
100 pounds; but they will not, just the same. 

I think, too, that the suggestion about the prevention of 
swarming should receive the careful attention of the inexper- 
ienced bee-keeper. Mr. D's management of a colony which 
has cast a swarm is one which I can commend, also. That is 
well put when he says, ‘* There is no use of any fuss about it.” 
Sure enough! I have often wondered why it was that there 
is so much said about ‘‘after-swarms,” etc. I have not hada 
“second swarm” in years, andI am quite sure if the plan 
suggested above is followed to the letter, not one colony in 
500 will throw out an after-swarm. I am equally sure that a 
colony that has been permitted to follow Nature’s course aud 
swarm, will, if handled in this way, store a great deal more 
honey than it would if it had not been permitted to swarm in 
the natural way. 


————)-0-— 


Do the Bees Open the Qucen-Cells ?—‘‘From 
the lower end of this cell (a queen-cell) hangs a lid, which was 
cut away by the workers to allow the queen to emerge.” 
Prof. Comstock, in ‘* Manual for the Study of Insects.” 


Is there not some mistake here? I have seen scores of 
jueens cut their way out of their cells, but I have never seen 
& worker-bee render any assistance in this operation. Prof. 
Comstock, unlike many other scientific men who write about 
bees, seems to have studied them at first hand. That he has 
made a personal study of the economy of the bee-hive may be 
inferred from the following: ‘‘ There is a large literature con- 
cerning the intelligence of bees, but those who love to see 
rather than merely think about interesting things will find 
the keenest pleasure in intimate associations with those little 
Communists.” It does not seem that the author of sucha 
Sentence would make a mistake about the one mentioned 
above, tut I am inclined to think that he has failed to make 
Close observation in this case, or else his observation for once 
must have led him astray. I would be glad to know what has 
been the observation of others. It is only by the combined 
testimony of a number of close observers that we can arrive as 
to what each member of a colony of bees does or does not do. 








While it has no direct bearing on the above subject, I am 
constrained to make another quotation from Prof. C’s book, 
as it shows the keen appreciation he has of apiculture and all 
rural pursuits. 

*- Neat rows of hives ona sunny slope, with an orchard on 
one side and wide stretching meadows on the other, the busy 
hum of comers and goers of this city of cities, the odor of 
honey weighing down every passing breeze—these constitute 


one of the most home-like possessions of the ideal country- 
home.” 


These are my sentiments expressed better than I could do 
it myself. If there is any man on earth who has cause to be 
happy and contented, it is the farmer who owns his home, 
with not too much land, and has about him * neat rows of 
hives;” ‘* wide stretching meadows,” (not too wide); lowing 
kine of some improved breed; sleek and well-kept, fat and 
prancing horses; with fine sheep, hogs, poultry, etc., and an 
abundance of all kinds of rich and delicious fruits, which add 
to his comfort, health and happiness. These with a loving wife 
and contented children, should fill to the brim the cup of 
human happiness. I may be permitted to remark just here 
that all of these may be obtained with much less fret and 
worry than can a great fortune, or even a competency, ina 
large city, if one is trained for the duties of farm life from his 
youth up. A German proverb runs: 

‘* Keep plenty of bees and sheep, 
Then cosily lie down and sleep! ” 
AAA AA, 


Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 





AAS 


HE DOESN’T OPEN HIVES. 


I used to always examine colonies having young queens 
to see if they had successfully mated and commenced laying. 
Once in a great while I would find that one was lost and I sup- 
plied a queen. I don’t do this any more. Suppose a queen is 
lost, the hive, combs and honey (that would have been con- 
verted into bees) are left, and there is a better chance in the 
field for the other bees. It is the same with other things. As 
a rule I don’t open a hive unless there are some external indi- 
cations of trouble, and I am sure that I am the gainer by the 
practice.—Editor of Review. 

CAUSE OF QUEENS PIPING. 

E. E. Hasty says in Review: 

‘* Dr. Miller has known an old queen to pipe with no other 
queen near; and he suspects fear instead of jealousy as the 
cause. Perhaps she smells something, who knows? Say, now, 
it couldn’t have been alchohol or oil of tobacco exuding with 
her keeper's perspiration, now could it?” 

That man Hasty will get hurt some day. 

WAX PRODUCTION. 

Among the questions in the Australian Bee-Bulletin is the 
following : 

‘* What plan of working would you recommend to increase 
the production of wax per hive? This question is given on 
account of the steady rise in value of wax in the European 
and American markets.” 

Nearly four pages of fine print are given to the discussion 
of the question, some thinking there’s nothing to be gained in 
that direction, and many being hopeful. 


AMALGAMATION. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, in Review, opposes the consolidation of 
the North American and Union, but in case of such consolida- 
tion offers the following suggestions that are worth consider- 
ing: 

‘*If a union of the societies is considered advisable would 
it not be well to adopt the name Bee-Keepers’ Union, or the 
North American Bee-Keeper’s Union, and have its officers and 
board of managers chosen in the same or some similar way as 
is now done by the Union, and so remove the management of 
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its affairs from the control of those who join the organization | $10. The total proceeds from the apiary will be something 


when a convention is held in their locality? Then it will not 
matter in what part of North America one lives, he can send 
his membership fee, and vote, and feel he is doing something 
towards ‘dignifying our profession and maintaining our in- 
alienable rights,’ as Mr. Heddon puts it. Conventions can be 
held so as to give us a chance to ‘see the boys,’ and girls, and 
discuss matters of interest to the fraternity, but leaving the 
conducting of our legal and kindred matters entirely in the 
hands of the, or a, Board of Managers composed of the best 
business talent in the fraternity.” 


NUMBERING HIVES. 


If simply producing honey for market I see but little more 
use for numbering the hives than in numbering the trees in a 
sap-bush, the sheep in the pasture, or the trees in an orchard. 
If I visited an apiary it would be with some definite purpose. 
If in the early spring to see if any colonies needed feeding by 
taking combs of honey from those having plenty, 1 should go 
at the work systematically, and go through the whole apiary 
and then go home. Numbers wculd not help. If to put on 
supers, I should put supers on colonies needing them. Num- 
bers wouldn’t help. If I went to take off honey, numbers 
wouldn’t show me its location. Itis the same with all kinds 
of work—it should be self-evident.—Review editorial. 

FEEDING WATERMELONS TO BEES. 

The editor of L’Apicoltore once fed 1,500 watermelons, 
many of which were unripe (worth in all $19.50) to his apiary 
of 100 colonies, from the middle of August to the end of Sep- 
tember, when there was an absolute dearth of forage. It 
would have cost him three times as much to have fed honey or 
sugar. The bees did well on their food, and even stored a few 
pounds of surplus, which was of good body, but little colored, 
and very agreeable in taste. ‘Twenty or more a day were fed, 
according to size. He does not say whether the bees wintered 
on that food, but it is to be presumed they did, for the next 
season, though there was a little flow of honey, he again fed 
watermelons ‘to complete their winter provision,’ from which 
it would appear that it did not hurt them. Care was taken 
that the juice they obtained was fresh every day. He noticed 
that they voided the watery portion during their return to the 
hive, at a distance of only a few yards from the feeding place. 
Before feeding the fresh melons, he had tried boiling the 
pulp with a little water, but the bees took little notice of it.— 
F. L. Tompson, in Review. 


CALIFORNIAN ‘*‘ BITS OF NECTAR.” 


Notw thstanding the cool May, which lessened the honey 
crop in Southern California not a little, the harvest the past 
year has been very satisfactory. We have advices from five 
counties in Southern California which give a yield of over 
100 pounds per colony in large apiaries. 


Mr. Hubbard, of Riverside, secured the past season a 
large crop of orange honey. The flavor of this honey is very 
excellent, and no doubt but that the large orange groves of 
Southern California will aid much in placing this region where 


it rightly belongs, at the head of the honey-producing sections 
of the world. 


There were two very bright suggestions in the able ad- 
dress of Mr. Harbison at the San Diego Institute. The fact that 
many valleys in Southern California are valuable for honey 
production, and for little else; and that it is easy to secure 
large areas of black or ball sage at small expense, which he 
had actually proven by his own experience. 


The discussion as to the relative merits of large and small 
hives which has long been going on in the bee-journals, seems 
as far from settlement as ever. No doubt much depends upon 
the locality and the kind of honey produced. In regions of 
great honey-flow and especially in case extracted honey is pro- 
duced exclusively, large hives will be most in favor; while in 
working for comb honey, especially in regions of light flow, 
small hives will doubtless give the best satisfaction. 


We notice that the bee-escapes which enable the bee- 
keeper to free the surplus cases of bees without the necessity 
of brushing them off the combs, are coming into general use. 
This is not strange, as their use saves a good deal of time. 
Mr. Dayton, of Florence, suggest another advantage in their 
use: the bees may be kept in localities where otherwise it 
would be impossible to place them. 


Mrs. W. E. Clarke, of Bloomington, has less than 100 
colonies of bees and yet she has extracted over 10 tons of 
honey the past season. This is over 200 pounds per colony, 
and at five cents per pound would give an average of over 





over $1,000. Mrs. Clark did all the work herself, in addition 
to the regular work of the household. Can Florida, OF any 
other State beat this record ? And yet this is not regarded ,, 
a first-class year in bee-keeping.—Prof. A. J. Cook, in Rury) 
Californian for September. 


BLACK VS. YELLOW BEES. 


Mr. Chambers remarked that breeding for color has endeg 
in failure. To a large extent the working qualities of th, 
bees had largely been sacrificed for the mere idea of prettines: 
It had been averred that the black bees were not as goog 
honey-gatherers and were more inclined to swarm than the ye). 
low race. Mr. Beuhne stated that black bees were 
industrious as the yellow bees but not so prolific. They were. 
however, better adapted to stand cold and wet. The hybrid 
combined most of the desirable points required, being both 
prolific and hardy. Black bees build better looking comb thay 
Italians. 

Mr. W. Symes said that his earlier experiences had bee) 
with black bees, but he found them subject to foul brood, » 
much so that he almost despaired of getting rid of it, by 
since he introduced Italian bees the disease had gradually dis. 
appeared and now ceased to trouble. 

Mr. Bolton agreed with the last speaker regarding foy 
brood. 

Mr. Russell preferred the hybrid bees. They could be 
handled easily and quickly, and were not so difficult to get of 
the combs as the Italian. The black bees were without doubt 
more liable to disease than Italian or hybrid. 

Mr. J. T. Adams preferred hybrids for honey-gatherers 
but drew the line at the first cross. 

Mr. Bennett bore evidence to the superior qualities of the 
yellow bees in resisting disease, giving the result of some ex- 
perience in endeavoring to inoculate Italian bees by feeding 
with honey taken from a foul-broody colony. 

It was agreed on all hands that the points of excellence in 
the matter of resisting disease were with yellow race of bees, 
giving them, therefore, a superior place.—Australian Bee- 
Bulletin. 


Quite as 





Southern Department. 





[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown, and he will answer in this department.—ED.| 








Ten-Frame Hives—Making Comb Foundation— 
Father Langstroth. 


The honey crop is very shortin this section. There was 
but little white clover, and the weather did not permit bees to 
work to much advantage in the fore part of the season. Old 
bee-keepers say that they have never known so much swart- 
ing. My bees did better in that respect than most others dur 
ing the spring, but they made things lively when the swarn- 
ing-mania struck them, about the middle of summer. 


Ten-FRAME Hives.—Can any one tell the harm that the 
two outside frames do in a 10-frame hive, even if eight frames 
are enough for the queen—especially, if the said outside 
frames are well filled with honey, being mere dummies, thus 
reducing the working part of the hive to eight frames? The 
two extra frames of honey are ever standing ready, quiet!) 
awaiting the time when they may save the colony from starva 
tion during a honey-famine; and are ever present to encour 
age early breeding, by guaranteeing a sufficiency for preset 


needs, and enough to last until the honey-flow. They ™4yJ 
cost a few pounds of honey when the swarm is filling |! 
brood-chamber, but is not the moral effect worth the cost: 


After the exvessive swarming I have just had, I would /ike't 
know that every colony had two well-tilled frames of honey '2 
reserve. ‘ 
HomE-MADE FouNDATION.—It seems, to judge by the ab 
swer to query 987, that bee-keepers cannot afford to make 
their own foundation. Yet, I find it quite convenient to b ave 


a mill, and abcut every other year make up all the wax hes at 
can get hold of, for I cannot afford to muss with a! 

have a Pelham mill, which is so easily worked that the 1 m ling 
of the sheeted wax is asmall matter; but I cannot say * 
much for the dipping of the wax-sheets, for it is one of 
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the answers may, in time, be different. 


One advantage of owning a mill is, that you learn to care 
for all scraps of wax, which soon makes a large show. 
Another is, you will be apt to use more foundation when you 
have it plenty, and know that you can replace it with cost of 


wax and some labor. 


What I have said about sheeting the wax does not apply | 
to narrow foundation for supers, as it can be dipped very well 
in a gallon tin bucket set in a six-quart bucket with hot water 
I tried that way once when I did’ not want to make | 
enough to use a tank, and it was the easiest way lever made | 
It is not necessary to have two sizes of mills, as 
some would have you think ; that is, if you have such a mill 
as the Pelham, that leaves the walls of the cells soft, no mat- 


between. 


foundation. 


ter how close you make the rolls. 


make from the thickest to the thinnest. 


It looks odd to me to read of men now making the discov- 
ery that foundation with thick, soft side-walls can be made on 
rolls, and that it is best, after having used that very kind of 


foundation for years. 





mmiest, mussiest jobs that a man often gets into. 
inventive genius find a better way to make wax-sheets, and 


I have made foundation so | 
thin, on my 10-inch mill, that it cannot be fastened into sec- | 
tions well, which shows that one mill is enough, as it will 





Let the 


Tue Lire or FatuerR LANGstrotra.—Our bee-literature 
will remain incomplete as long as we are without a fair-sized 
volume giving the life and times of L. L. Langstroth. 
biography of that noble man would be read with avidity by 
the bee-keeping fraternity. 
| Gleanings, proved to be rich mental food for his admirers. It 
is with pleasure that bee-keepers receive the announcement 
that he will again resume his literary labor. 


The 


His reminiscences published in 


Would it not be 


a good idea for some of our scribes to secure from him, whiie 


Glenville, Ky. 


| ject. 


he is yet with us, such data as will be needed to complete his 
biography ? If he should live to complete his reminiscences, 
so much the better ; if not, it could be completed afterwards. 


Hueu L. LYNN. 


{Referring to Mr. Lynn’s last paragraph, I may say that I 
talked with Father Langstroth, at Toronto, on that very sub- 
He promised to prepare such a work as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and I believe he is writing upon it now. 

As mentioned on the editorial page of this number, Father 


L. is now resuming his reminiscent articles in Gleanings, and, 


columns. 


by a mutual) arrangement, they will also be printed in these 
All may look forward to something fine, as Father 
Langstroth is just eager to do his best. 


He told me he was 


never better able to use his mind and pen than now.—EpirTor. | 





CaNaDIAN BEEDON. 





Fertilization of Strawberries. 


While this topic is up for discussion, it 
may not be amiss to quote what Chesh- 
ire says on the subject in his book on 
“Bees and Bee-Keeping,” Vol. I, page 
326: 

“Tf we look at a strawberry, which is 
of a similar type to the foregoing (rasp- 
berry), we find a vast number of (popu- 
larly) seeds (really achenia) studding its 
surface. Every one of these possessed a 
style and stigma, and has had pollen 
conveyed to it by the action of insects, 
bees mainly. When the bee settles, she, 
in her circular walk, rubs from her body 
on to the stigmas, pollen brought from 
another flower, asin the raspberry, for 
the stigmas are receptive before the an- 
thers have begun to dehisce. The fer- 
tilization, as before, determines nutri- 
tion to the part, and. the flower-stalk, 
which forms the strawberry, becomes a 
luscious parenchyma. But if any stigma 
remains unpollinated, no development 
occurs at that spot, and here the straw- 
berry continues hard, shrunken and 
green, even when the fertilized portion 
is fully ripe. We must all again and 
again have seen illustrations of this, 
from which we learn that every straw- 
berry requires from 100 to 200, or even 
300, distinct fertilizations for its per- 
fect production.” 


LE 


Poetry on the Italian Bee. 


I clip from The Outlook for Aug. 17, a 
choice poetic effusion on the Italian bee, 
addressing it ‘*O orange-banded bee !” 
which, if the author’s name had not 
been appended, I should have been in- 
clined to attribute to Hon. Eugene Secor. 
[tis worthy of a place in the American 
Bée Journal, anid in that collection of 
bee-poems which somebody will surely 
give us in the near future. License of 
poetry must be allowed here and there, 
*specially in the allusion to the ‘trem- 
bling spider,” which doesn’t tremble 
worth a cent, but rather chuckles at the 
hope that the bee’s wing may get en- 
tangled in his ‘*gauzy tunnel,” so that 


! 


he may make a meal of it! Hereis the 
poem : 


APIS MATINA. 


O orange-banded bee, 
Impetuously humming, 
You bring sweet news to me 
Of summer coming ! 





Here in my garden-house, 
Beside a lilac border, 
I, like some prisoned mouse, 
In sick disorder, 


Bewail the darkened skies, 
Pray that the flowers smell sweeter, 
Wish all things otherwise, 
Slower or fleeter ! 


You enter with a hum 
Of warlike trumpets blowing, 
You lead the months that come 
And chase them going; 


The trembling spider stares 
Deep in his secret funnel, 
Glad if your rude wing spares 
His gauzy tunnel. 


Softly, more softly, friend! 
Why such a furious potber ” 
Let speed and leisure blend, 
Not slay each other! 


So swift your clear wing beats, 
With hum melodious noising, 
A floating aureole fleets 
Around you poising! 
And where you hang in air, 
The dust, the small things under, 
Whisk swiftly here and there 
In your soft thunder. 


O furred and banded bee, 
So busy, so decorous, 
Would that my melody 
Were as sonorous! 


Would that my days were spent 
In making sweet provision ! 
Would that I came and went 
With like decision ! 
Old minstrel, ere you go, 
To cheer the cheerless weather, 
Come, let us softly blow 
One stave together! 


—From Arthur Christopher Benson’ s ** Lyric s.”? 


ee 0 —— 


Notes on Bee-Forage. 


Mr. B. Taylor, on page 540, says that 
he and ‘‘many others in different States” 
were mistaken in supposing that the 
hard freezing, late last spring, had de- 
stroyed the basswood bloom.” Many 
trees on the hills bloomed, and some in 








low places, where freezing was hardest. 
I have not seen a basswood bloom the 
present season, and believe it was all 
killed along the parallel of 45° in the 
Province of Ontario. If there were any 
favored spots where basswood bloom was 
found along the parallel) named, and 
north of it, bee-keepers would do well to 
report the pleasing fact. White clover 
and Alsike had very small heads which 
seemed devoid of nectar. Scarcely a bee 
appeared to be working onthem. The 
Canada thistle, improperly so-called, 
yielded its usual quota of fragrant nec- 
tar. It seems to be unaffected by any 
kind of weather, hot or cold, wet or dry. 
If it were not such a pesky weed, it 
would be worth growing as a honey- 
plant. But as Henry Ward Beecher well 
observed years ago, whenever we find 
good use for it and begin to cultivate it, 
insect foes will attack it, blight or mil- 
dew will strike it, and it will lose its per- 
sistent vitality. 

I cannot tell, for the life of me, what 
the bees have found to live on in my field 
the present season. They must have 
“struck ile” in some unwonted quar- 
ters. My bees have all ‘stocked up” 
sufficiently for winter, except one col- 
ony which will need feeding. It was 
weak in early spring and had to be ‘'cod- 
died” with sugar syrup. Having a fine 
queen, it was worth nursing. It is now 
strong in bees, though short of stores. A 
few colonies only have given any surplus. 

Viper’s bugloss, referred to in this 
department on page 459, has picked up 


wonderfully since the drought was 
broken, and is taking another fit of 
blooming. At the date of this writing 


(Aug. 28) the bees are very busy on it. 

I sowed a trial patch of Japanese 
buckwheat this season, which is now 
getting off bloom, but I have not seen a 
solitary bee at work on it. The flowers 
emit no fragrance. What is the matter ? 
Was my seed spurious? Or are there 
different species of the Japanese variety? 
While the bees avoid my patch, they are 
busy on an acre of common buckwheat 
near by. 

This matter of bee-forage will bear 
more discussion, and it is to be hoped 
there may be a more general comparison 
of notes aboutit. It is especially desir- 
able that we should get full reports 
about crimson clover from localities in 
which spring sowing of it has been tried. 
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Editorial Budget. 


R. F. Holtermann, | regret to learn, has been sick 
with typhoid fever in Montreal, Canada, since the North 
American convention. A postal card received Sept. 23 said 
he expected to be at home in Brantford very soon. The con- 
vention was probably too great a strain upon Bro. H. It cer- 
tainly was no fun to preside over the last session. 
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Hon. Geo. E. Hilton, of Fremont, Mich., has re- 
cently been contributing some exceedingly interesting and 
practical illustrated articles on bees, to the Michigan Farmer. 
In last Gleanings, Mr. Hilton and his two bright-faced chil- 
dren are shown, in connection with a biographical sketch 
principally about Mr. H.’s political career. Heis one of the 
most prominent ‘‘ bee-keeper legislators ” in this country, and 
has done some excellent work in the Michigan legislature. 


~+ > 


Beeswax seems to be in great demand these days. I 
do not remember the time when there appeared in the Bee 
Journal so many calls for it as there are just now. It will pay 
to save up all the cappings, old comb, etc., in the apiary, and 
turn them into wax. These are ‘“ economical times ” in which 
we live, and it behooves every would-be successful bee-keeper 
or farmer, to see that nothing is wasted. Do you know that 
three or four pounds of good beeswax will about pay a year’s 
subscription to any one of the best bee-papers, nowadays ? 


—+ o> 


Father Langstroth is again able to use his pen, 
and on page 631 of this number of the Bee Journal will be 
found a short article written by him. He expects to continue 
his interesting reminiscences in Gleanings for October 1, and 
they will also appear in the American Bee Journal. He had 
begun them several years ago, but was suddenly prevented 
from completing them on account of the return of his severe 
head trouble, which afflicted him until about two months ago. 
He is now quite well again, and is overflowing with reminis- 
cent facts and incidents. 


—->-- 


For the New North American. 
are always in order, I believe. 

On my return trip from the Toronto convention I fell to 
thinking about the new society to be formed by uniting the 
North American and the Bee-Keepers’ Union. As I gazed out 
of the car window while speeding along in the beautiful early 
morning, two ideas came to me, which, if adopted, I believe 


-Suggestions 








would contribute a good deal to the future success of the 
amalgamation. The first was this: 


Hold the annual meeting at the same time and place 4, 
Grand Army of the Republic holds their yearly gathering 
This year they met at Louisville, Ky. Next year they go y 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Right here some one may ask: ‘‘ Thought the bee-conyoy. 
tion for 1896 was to be held in Nebraska?” Yes, sir, tha 
was the ‘*‘ thought,” but there’s no use in concealing the fact 
that unless reduced railroad rates are assured before the meg. 
ing, there isn’t going to be much of a gathering. By not te 
ing able to secure the lower rates on the return trip from th 
Toronto meeting, some one told me it meant a loss of $3004 
those present. Now the G. A. R. always succeed in getting 
the reduced rates—there’s no question about it with them 
they get it. I believe this year it was only one cent per miy 
each way. Think of it! That means that the rate from (hj. 
cago to Toronto (500 miles) and return would be only $10, 
while the regular rate is $22.40 for the round trip. 

Another may say, ‘‘Oh, 
where the G. A. R. meets!” True, but we would 
as good a chance as they. Wecould arrange 
hotel accommodations and hall, just as we did for the Toronty 
meeting. 

Again, many of our bee-keepers are old soldiers, and they 
could thus ‘* kill two birds with one stone ’—could take in both 
meetings on the one trip. 

Somehow, I feel that the North American can’t afford no 
to take advantage of this suggestion, if it is ever going to get 
the attendance it ought to have at its annual meetings. 


there’s always such a crowd 
stand just 


in advance for 


Suggestion number two is this: It seems to be the desir 
that membership in the amalgamated soclety be secured the 
same as it nowis in the Bee-Keepers’ Union—a permanent 
membership; and that voting, etc., be done by mail. It has 
also been the dream and hope of some of the leaders in the old 
North American, that it become a representative body. But 
nothing very satisfactory has ever been attained along that 
line. Now my way of making the North American a repre 
sentative society is this: 

For every (say) 50 members in any one State or Province 
let the society pay the actual railroad expenses of one dele 
gate. If a State or Province has 100 members, then two 
delegates could be selected from their number, and their car 
fare be paid by the society. Delegates to conventions woull 
be selected by the membership in each State or Province, 
printed list of all the members being mailed to every member 
of the society at the time of the annual election, and al! dele- 
gates and alternates to be voted for at the same time. Proper 
voting blanks should be furnished, the same as the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union does now. 

It might be that for every 25 members in a State or Prov 
ince, the society could afford to pay the milage for one dele 
gate. I merely mention this. Possibly it would be better! 
say 50 at first, and then later to drop to 25, if it is thought 
advisable. Or, if a State or Province had only 25 members I 
the society, then pay half the milage expense of one delegate 
If 75 members, then pay all the milage of one delegate, aud 
half of that of a second. 

I think there would be quite a good deal of rivalry worked 
up among the States and Provinces if this plan were started. 
And I firmly believe that very soon nearly every State of 
Province would be entitled to at least one delegate. Theo 
you’d have the representative society so long hoped fom OI 
course, the delegates would represent States or Provinces, 0" 
I’ve no doubt they’d soon work up State and Provincia! orga” 
izations, and possibly county. But suppose there would be 4? 


average of only one delegate from each State or Province, 
why, that would assure a convention of about 50 of the very 
best and brightest bee-keepers in the 


land! They, wi 
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others, and the local attendance, would insure a fine meeting 
every time. 

Now, I throw out the foregoing, first, for the considera- 
tion of the committee, who have in hand the forming of a 
basis of union for the two existing societies. Then, if they 
think well of my suggestions, they could be discussed along 
with the other matters that will be incorporated into the new 
constitution, which the aforesaid committee will likely soon 
submit to the members of ‘both existing societies. , 

The second suggestion I have not given in detail, but suf- 
ficient, I think, so that those interested will easily see whether 
or not the idea is practical 


NE 


The Most Promising Fall is this, says Mr. B. 
Taylor, of Minnesota, in the Farm, Stock and Home, for 


Sept. 15. Here is his paragraph referring to it: 


This is the most promising fall for tbe apiarist for five 
years. Honey still continues to come freely, and hives are full 
of young bees. We will give our colonies the best care this 
winter, and next spring, in full confidence that they will win- 
ter well and be ready to gather a big crop of white honey 
next year. 

Sweet Clover seems to be causing Somnambulist, of 
the Progressive, quite a good deal of worry; or at least the 
laws ordering its extermination in some States are greatly 
disturbing the otherwise peaceful slumbers of our beloved 
Sommy. Never you mind; when those benighted States 
come to fully appreciate the true value of sweet clover, they 
will hasten to repeal such odious laws, and probably offer a 
generous bounty to those who succeed best in growing sweet 
clover, which is already such a fine honey-yielder, and seems 
destined to be a splendid forage-plant for many kinds of farm 
stock. 

a 

Our Canadian Friends are very fortunate in two 
or three things. One of them is in two such noble men (yes, 
noblemen) as Hon. John Dryden and Pres. Jas. Mills. I must 
confess that, so far as I know, we over here have no such 
prominent men in high authority who are so deeply interested 
in the success of bee-keeping in the United States. Here is 
what the last Gleanings had to say about Messrs. Dryden and 
Mills.: 

Ontario bee-keepers are to be congratulated for the strong 
and able allies they have in Hon. John Dryden, Minister of 
Agriculture, and Jas. Mills, President Agricultural College. 
Their able addresses at Toronto showed their deep interest in 
our chosen pursuit, and pledged co-operation as they have 
given itin the past. With such friends in high stations it be- 
comes an easier matter to obtain government grants to help 
make an organization of bee-keepers valuable. 


I think on at least this score, we have good cause to be 
jealous of our Canadian bee-brethren. But let’s all congratu- 
late them first. They deserve it. 


——_—_——__—_—»>2_>—__ 


Prof. C. WV. Riley, for so many years at the head of 
the entomological department at Washington, died Sept. 14, 
from the effects of an accidental fall from his bicycle, striking 
his head upon the street curbstone. Those who attended the 
World’s Fair bee-convention, will remember him, as he there 
delivered a short address. He also read an essay at the North 
American convention held in Washington, in 1892. An ex- 
change has the following paragraph concerning Mr. Riley’s 
life and work: 

Prof. Riley was born in London, Sept. T8, 1843, and was 
educated in Germany. He came to America in 1860, and 
Settled on a farm in Illinois. He served thronghout the war 
'n various regiments. In 1868 he became State Entomologist 
Obie ssourl, holding it until 1877, when he was appointed 

ief of the United States Entomological Commission, under 
the Department of the Interior, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the Rocky mountain locust. He was made Entomologist 








in the Department of Agriculture in 1878, but soon returned 
to his work with the Commission, for which he edited and 
wrote the more important original and practical portions of 
its four large reports from L877 to 1886. In 1881 he or- 
ganized the Entomological Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, and continued in that position until his retire- 
ment, about a year ago. He held the office of Curator of In- 
sects of the United States National Museum, to which he 
afterwards presented his private collection of more than 
115,000 entomological species, including about 15,000 spe- 
cies. He was the author of various scientific books. Like 
the great naturalist Agassiz, whom he resembled in many of 
his personal characteristics, he was a skilled draughtsman, 
and illustrated his own researches with his pencil. 


<< 

Growing a Business. —A regular income means 
steady study and systematic work. This publication can send 
you upon receipt of a self-addressed and stamped envelope 
(fold the envelope if necessary) information upon how to earn 
a start and how to earn a stock that will bring you money 
every week in the year. Address, American Bee Journal, 
56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ul. 
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Questions g? Answers, 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 


A Question on Italianizing. 


My bees are hybrids, and I want to Italianize them. If I 
should buy an Italian queen, rear queens from her this fall 
and mate them to my hybrid drones; rear queens next spring 
from my old queen, and mate them to drones from this year’s 
queens, would their progeny be pure Italian ? We a G 


ANSWER.—Some think such drones as you speak of are 
not pure, while excellent authorities insist there is no taint of 
impurity about them. I’m not going to get a hornet’s nest 
about my ears by saying which is right, but I'll just whisper 
in your ear that if you follow out the program you have out- 
lined you will have bees that no one can find anything wrong 
about. Remember, however, that if there are other bees 
within two or three miles, drones from them may meet your 
queens. 

8 = 


Sowing Alfalfa—Wintering Bees, Etc. 


1. When is the best time to sow alfalfa? 

2. How would you advise wintering bees in this latitude— 
on the summer stands or in a cellar ? 

3. Where can I get alfalfa and sweet clover seed ? 

Mayking, Ky. J.J. W. 


Answers.—1. Alfalfa is one of the clovers, and although 
I cannot say positively, I should think it would be well to sow 
at the same time as red clover. I wouldn’t try on too large a 
scale if you know of no one who has tried it in your locality. 


2. I would rather have the advice of those who have win- 
tered successfully in your immediate locality, but if I couldn't 
have that I should try wintering on the summer stands. I've 
some doubt whether any one winters his bees in the cellar in 
Kentucky, but I will be glad to be corrected if wrong. 


« 


3. From any of the leading seed firms, or from the A. I. 
R00t Co. 
—— 


Queen-Excluding Honey-Board—Spacing Frames. 


Do you think it advisable to use a quegn-excluding honey- 
board between the brood-nest and the extracting super or 
hive? Do you think bees will store as much honey in the 
upper story as though the queen has free access? I have 
never used them till this year, on part of my hives, but it 
rather seems to me that they don’t do quite as well as where 
they are not used, although I have been bothered consider- 
ably with brood where they are not used, for I never extract 
any unsealed brood. 


One thing I noticed a few years ago. I had some bees 
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die out in the spring, and I set the hives on top of other hives 
with bees to extract out of, and did not close the entrance, so 
that left an entrance between the brood-nest and extracting- 
combs, but they seemed to store more honey above than where 
there was no entrance between; so of late years I have mostly 


left an entrance between them, and certainly believe they 
store more honey. 


I see a good deal of argument about the spacing of 
frames. In the last 18 years I have transferred a good many 
colonies from box-hives to frames, and I invariably found the 
combs just 1% inches from center to center, so I concluded 
the way the bees make it is the correct distance to space 
frames for brood. I also conclude that a Jarge hive produces 
the best swarms and most honey, if they have anything like 
a good Italian queen. O. E. C. 

Lemoore, Calif. 


ANSWER.—I run almost entirely for comb honey, and I 
have no excluder between the brood-nest and the sections. It 
isn’t needed, for itis arare thing tnataqueen troubles the 
sections. But if I were running for extracted honey, I should 
want excluders. The queen will almost certainly trouble the 
extracting-combs with brood, and it doesn’t do the brood any 
good to be put through the extractor, neither does it do the 
honey any good to have brood mixed with it. I am inclined 
to think that if you watch the matter long enough you will 
find that passing through the excluder does not perceptibly 
hinder the bees in their work. 

I’m not sure whether you are right that bees will store 
more honey if they have an entrance between the brood-nest 
and the surplus apartment, but I am inclined to the opinion 
that it may be a good thing. In hot weather it gives them 
that much better chance for ventilation. 


As to the spacing of frames, where bees are left to them- 
selves, as in box-hives, various distances have been reported, 
some less than 144 and others more. If you have found them 
all 146 without variation, I think you have found an unusual 


ot 
a - - - —— 


Rearing Queens. 


I am at a loss to know what to do with one of my colo- 
nies. I wanted to increase, so I took a few frames of brood, 
honey and adhering bees, and put it in an empty hive and 
then set it in place of the parent hive, expecting them to rear 
aqueen. They started a number of queen-cells, and sealed 
them. Three weeks after, I looked for a queen and eggs, but 
could not find any. I then gave them another frame of brood; 
more queen-cells were sealed, and in due time I again exam- 
ined them; still no queen. So I gave them a queen and 
looked at the hive a few days after, and found that fully two- 
thirds of the bees had swarmed with the queen. What would 
you advise ? J. B.D. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 3. 


ANSWER.-—If I were sure it wouldn’t rouse your ire, my 
first bit of advice would be, never again to do such a foolish 
thing as to throw the whole strength of the colony upon a 
small amount of brood, intending them to rear a queen, leav- 
ing the queen with nothing but the young bees. 


As matters now stand, possibly the best thing is to let the 
bees entirely alone. Very likely they have a young queen of 
their own rearing, and in due time wil! come out all right, only 
there is danger they may be pretty weak, in which case they 
would be greatly helped by some sealed brood. 


ee 


Oil Cans and Galvanized-Iron Tanks for Honey. 


1. Are galvanized-iron tanks quite all right for keeping 
extracted honey ? 


2. Can empty kerosene oil cans be used as a suitable 
package for honey ? 

3. What is the best method of cleaning kerosene oil tins 
before using them as honey-packages, if only a small hole 
(say an inch in diameter) be made to get the oil out ? 

S. N. 

ANSWERS.—1. Last year this matter was pretty fully dis- 
cussed in Gleanings, and the general testimony was that 
tanks of galvanized iron were all right. A correspondent 
from England, however, thought the larve of a colony had 
been injured by feeding honey that bad been stored in galvan- 
ized zinc, althougn the mature bees were notinjured. One 
man thought there was a disagreeable taste to the honey next 
to the galvanized surface. One or more said they coated the 
galvanized surface with wax. A sample of honey that had 





been stored in galvanized iron was forwarded for analysis 
the chief chemist at Washington, and he pronounced jt 4) 
right. 

, 2. Oil cans that previously contained kerosene have beg, 
used to a considerable extent in California, but I think jt j 
agreed that it is very bad ecenomy to use them, and better tp 
use new tin, even at the extra expense. 

8. I don’t know how they are cleaned, and I doubt if yoy 
will care to use then after they are cleaned. 


LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABAABAAAAAAABABABAAA LALA, 





Liberal Book Premiums are offered on page 
642, for the work of getting new subscribers to the Bee Jour. 
nal. It isa fine chance to get a complete apicultura! library, 
Think of it—40 cents’ worth of books given to the one sen¢. 
ing a new subscriber! Remember, please, that only presen 
subscribers to the Bee Journal can take advantage of that 
offer. The publishers of the Bee Journal believe in making jt 
an object for the old subscribers to push for new reader 
among their neighbors and friends, hence the generous pre. 
ium offers to them. It is hoped that all may begin nowt 
work. Sample copies of the Bee Journal free. 


—_—<>--~>——— 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour. 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are di: 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; 100 for 40 cents; or 200 
for TO cents. 

es 

The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment | 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood ; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal! for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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General Items. 


ATRIA NAT NTT Mal Val ® 


This is my second year in the bee-busi- 
ness. I had 10 colonies last spring, and 
have increased to 18, taking 1,000 pounds of 
comb honey, with a prospect of as much 
more. Bees came out all right last spring, 
with plenty of honey. Spring opened early, 
and they commenced well, but late frosts 
gave them a great backset, consequently 
they consumed all the stores they had. and 
we began to feel “blue,” but everything 
has come out right. 

This is a great bee-country, as it lies on 
the banks of the Mississippi river, and the 
lowlands are covered with untold quantities 
of wild flowers, such as golden-rod and 
many other valuable flowers, with consid- 
erable basswood, sumac and white clover. 

E. B. HurrMan. 

Homer, Winona Co., Minn., Sept. 13. 


- wer -” 


Belongs to the Mint Family. 


I enclose a part of a weed or plant that I 
should like to know the name of, and its 
value as a honey-plant. The bees are work- 
ing on it all day, and gather both honey 
and pollen from it. It grows to the height 
of about 18 inches, and then spreads ina 
very rank growth, and flowers all the time. 

< James B. Drury. 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 3. 


As near as can be made out from the 
specimen sent, the plant is Ocimum Cam- 
pechianum, with Basil as the common name. 
It belongs to the mint family.—Ep1Tor. | 





Two Hives and the Results. 


Last March I purchased two colonies of 
Italian bees, one in an 8-frame Langstroth 
hive, and the other in a kind of square 
hive (doubtless some one’s would-be im- 
provement over the Langstroth). The col- 
onies seemed about equal in size and 
strength. They were placed side by side, 
both having thesame chance. Those in the 
Langstroth hive, up to date, have cast one 


THE “NOVELTY” POCKET-KNIFE:! 
ok 


W. YORK, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 











Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what Name and 
Address you wish put on the Knife. 

The NOVELTY Knire is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is made 
beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Underneath the 
celluloid, on one side of the bandle is placed an AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL reminder, and on the 
other side, name and residence of the Subscriber. 

The material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; the blades 
are handforged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. The 
bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust Or corrode. The rivets are hardened 
German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; the back springs of Sheffield spring steel, and 
the finish of handie as described above. lt will last a lifetime, with proper usage. 


Why purchase the cote Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are, 
the owner will never recover it; but if the Novelty is lost, having name and address of owner, 
the finder will return it; otherwise to try to destroy the name and address, would destroy the 
knife. If traveling. and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fortunate as to have one 
of the Novelties, your pocket KNIFE will serve as as an identifier; and in case of death, your 
relatives will at once be apprised of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a Christmas, New Year or birthday present! What 
more lasting memento could a mother give to a son, a wife to a husband. a sister to a brother, 
a lady to a gentleman, or vice versa, @ son to a mother. a husband to a wife, a brother to asister 
or a gentieman to a lady—the knife having the name of the recipient on one side ? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representa- 
tion of this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ’’ must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid, for$1l. .or give it as a 
Premium to the one sending us three new Subscribers to the BEE JOURNAL (with 83.00), 
and we will also send to each new name a copy of the Premium Edition of the book * Bees and 
Honey ” Weclub the Novelty Knife with the BEE JOURNAL for one year, both for #1.90. 


Any Name and Address Put on the Knife, S"O*O™ W- YORI & OO. | 
Allow about two weeks for your order to be filled. 
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swarm, and both swarms and colony have 
together produced eight 24-section surplus 
cases of honey, while the one in the square 
hive cast twosmall swarms, and the three 
have produced only three surplus cases of 
honey—two of 18 sections, and one of 24 
sections. Now, if it isn’t the hives that 
make the difference, what is it? Andif it 
is the hives, one can easily see which will 
pay best. 

Next time I will tell how I watered my 
bees, and how I got rid of ants, which I 
thought at one time would carry off hives 
and all. 

I would say to those contemplating bee- 
keeping: First, subscribe for the American 
Bee Journal; then start with the Lang- 
stroth-Simplicity 8-frame hive, and you 
will be on the road to “the land flowing 
with milk and honey.” J. H. TicHENor. 

Lynnville, Wis., Aug. 29. 





A Fine Report from Nebraska. 


Ikeep about 700 colonies of bees in four 
different places. Ihave had 15 years’ ex- 
perience in Nebraska with bees. I had 75 
colonies in my home apiary in the spring, 
which increased (mostly by natural swarm- 
ing) to 225—100 of which I sold for $500, 
and I have on hand 125. Our honey-flow is 
not yet over, but I have in sight $500 worth 
of comb honey; this is about an annual 
average in my home apiary, and is a profit 
of $1,000 on an investment of $500. 

Ihave also been renting out 30 farms in 
four of the best counties in the State, and 
on account of low prices of grain, my aver- 
age income from these farms is about $300 
each, after paying taxes, etc. The average 
Value of these farms is $800 each, so you see 

make more profit on an investment of 





H CHICKENS &. S707 ROOT 
7 Excelsior Incubator. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regu- 
i} } tating. Thousands in success- 
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Hill Bee-Feeders. 


We have a few of the Hill 
Bee-Feeders on hand, which 
we mail, prepaid, 2 for 40c. 
Or 12 by express for $1.50 
—6 for 80c. 

We will send 2 postpaid 
with the Bee Journal fora 
reur, for $1.25, or give two 
‘feeders asa Premium tor 
sending us One New Sub- 
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THE KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 


©) Cuts clean on all sides-does not crush. The 
@) most humane, rapid and _ durable knife 
(@) made, fully warranted. Highest World’s 
(@ Fair Award Descriptive Circulars Free. 
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JUBLS 


This magnificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written, and is fully \llustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. No apiarian library is com- 
ylete without this standard work by Rey. L. 
t. Langstroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substan- 
tially bound in cloth. 

Price, postpaid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for #2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for sending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, IIL 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 640. 





THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE : 


Oct. 3. 








—_OR— 


MANUAL OF 


THE APIARY. 


— BY— 


PROF. A. 


J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
eomplete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 


all written in the most fascinating style. 


The author is also too well-known to the 


whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 
his library complete, without ‘‘THr BEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


Read This 


New Offer. 


Send us Three New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $3.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium, and also a copy of the 
160-page ** Bees and Honey” to each New Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only 3 new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let everybody try for it. Wewant to give 


away 1O0O copies of this book by Jan. 1. 


Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





California « 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
iti R(JAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES © "r. Siac. 


Keeper ’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The “ Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 
hatching. Cat. free. but state what you want. 
J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 


WANTED ! 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Of this Journal who 
READERS write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 

ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 


the Advertisement in this paper- 














A GIVEN PRESS. 


This celebrated Press for making Comb Foun- 
dation is acknowledged to make it most ac- 
ceptable to the bees. I have one which has 
been used, but isin perfect order. The outfit 
consists of — 

1 Given Press with Lever, 11x16% inches. 

4 Dipping-Boards, 10x16. 

4 Dipping-Boards, 10x12. 

2 Dipping-Boards. 6x16%. 

2 Double Boilers for Wax. 

1 Book of Dies, 9x16. 

1 Book of Dies, 9x12. 
The outfit cost over $100, and is a great bar- 
gain for any one desiring to make Foundation 
for personal use. I offer it for $50.00, free on 
board cars here. 


hac y avers 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. G. Newman, ** Gisrcace. tLe 








S)ECTIONS, BEE-RA(IVES, SS\HIPPING-GsASES 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 
QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 


G2 Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


&®” Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _a% 
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$500 in bees than $24,000 in farms. Why 
has declined from $1.00 per bushel] to § 
cents, and corn from 50 cents to % cents 
per bushel. Honey has remained about the 
same price—15 to 20 cents for comb honey 
and 9 to 14 cents for extracted. ; 

The dry weather in Nebraska for ty, 
years has almost ruined the clover, yet " 
have an abundance of honey-plants hot 
affected by dry weather. Honey-locust 
milkweed, hoarhound, wild sage, wij 
cucumber, basswood. golden-rod, ap, 
heart's-ease are the principal boney-plany 
in this State. I do not believe there js, 
State in the Union where bees, if proper 
handled, will yield a greater income thay 
in Nebraska. 

lam a professional man, and burdened 
with business cares, and have not given my 
bees more than half the attention I woyjj 
have otherwise done, and I have no doutt 
with proper care, my yield would hays 
been one-half more. J. L. Gaxpy 

Humboldt, Nebr., Sept. 10, 1895. 


- 





Results of the Season. 


I will harvest about 1,500 pounds of honey 
this season from 30 colonies, spring count~ 
1,000 pounds of comb honey and 500 pounds 


of extracted. A. W. Sway. 
Centralia, Kans., Sept. 9. 





Clover Revived by Rains. 


There is nosurplus honey hereaways, and 
but little interest felt in the bees. | had(j 
colonies at the close of last winter. My 
neighbors sprayed in full bloom with Lon 
don purple, and half of the bees failed to 
return, as a result. I have 30 colonies 
now in poor condition. 


Clover is much revived by summer rains, 
and the outlook for asauce in the “ sweet 
bye-and-bye’”’ is quite flattering. 

Macomb, Ill., Sept. 13. W. M. Racox 


a 


Golden Bees—Uniting Colonies, Etc. 


The honey-flow has been fair here; so far 
I have taken 1,500 pounds of extracted 
honey, and 50 pounds of wax. I got 2 
pounds of pure locust honey, which was 
hard to beat as to flavor and color; 1,2 
pounds was honey-dew, very dark. The 
fall flow has sturted in well. There is quite 
a lot of fine honey in the hives. I am run- 
ning 60 colonies. 

No more of your golden non-swarming 
bees for me. I have tried queens from dif 
ferent breeders. They breed up slowly in 
the spring. and are great robbers. I finds 
queen bred from a Carniolan mother and 
mated to an Italian drone produces find 
workers, breed up early in the spring, and 
are usually gentle. 

I have done a good deal of uniting in the 
past few years, and find that camphorated 
moth-balls are the thing to use. Put two 
or three balls in the smoker and smoke both 
colonies thoroughly, and then unite, andl 
they fight, just give them a little more 
smoke, and they will quiet down. | have 
united acolony with a virgin queen, and 
one with a laying queen, with but very 
little trouble. Ten cents’ worth gotten at 
the drugstore lasts me along time. _ 

Rockport, Ind., Sept. 17. W. A. FEE 


+ + om + --- 


Aster—Coreopsis— Golden-Rod. 


Isend samples of flowers which | have 
noticed the bees work upon more or |ess 
but for some cause or other they have not 
worked this year on them. Please publis) 
the name of each, and whatits value is 4 
a honey-plant. 4 

I started last spring with 11 colonies 
They did very well on the fruit-blossoms 
but the white clover was no good. They 
took the swarming-fever, and increased 
23, besides some which flewaway. _ 

Fruit, Ill., Sept. 14. Wm. Frei 


[The plants are as follows: No. 1, white 
aster (Aster multiflora). No. 2, hibride 
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; sis artistosa, with some Bidens. No. 3, 
orien rod (Solidago Canadensis). _ Bees col- 
Foti a good deal o pollen from all of these 
lants, and the second furnishes consider- 
able honey. Probably not very much honey 
js obtained from the others. The second is 
a peculiar plant which has become largely 
distributed thoughout southern and central 
[llinois. It isa spontaneous cross between 
two allied genera, and seems to be more 
vigorous in growth, and becoming more 
abundant than either of the parent forms. 
Both of these (that is the parent forms) be- 
long to groups commonly designated by 
sucb names as beggar-ticks, bur-marigold, 
tick-seeds, devil's pitchfork, and Spanish- 
needles. No reason can be assigned why 
bees should not visit them as usual this 
ear.—T. J. BURRILL, University of Illinois, 
at Champaign. | 





Alsike Clover—Late Swarm. 


Alsike clover is in full bloom now, and 
my bees are working on it. Heart’s-ease 
and buckwheat are our main honey-plants 
bere. We are having plenty of rain at 
present. Ihave 45 colonies of bees, from 





which I have extracted 1,600 pounds of 
oney. 

. Thursday, Sept. 5,1 bived a fine swarm 
of bees for one of my neighbors. This is 
very late for bees to swarm hef® in north- 
ern Illinois, but there have been quite a 
lot of swarms here this fall. 


Rickel, Ills., Sept. 9. Jacos WIRTH. 





Mountain Mint, Etc. 


Please name the enclosed plant in the 
Bee Journal. 

My son and I were hunting bees on the 
New York side of the ‘‘ Berkshire Hills,’’ 
near the Massachusetts line, and late in the 
afternoon, when bees were about done 
working, we came across this plant, and it 
was covered with bees. lt grows in bunches 
like tansy, and the flowers are white, or 
nearly so. It grew in an open pasture. 
Perbaps there had been a house there some 
day. 

No white clover honey here this year; 
some linden and some buckwheat. At pres- 
ent bees are working on golden-rod, and 
are in good condition. 

ARIEL WELLMAN. 

8. Berlin, N. Y., Sept. 12. 


|This is mountain mint, or as it is fre- 
quently though rather inappropriately 
called, pennyroyal—Pycnanthemum linifo- 
lium. The frequent observations similar to 
the above, attest the fondness of bees for 
the plantin many parts of our country. 
The ability of the plant to thrive during 
dry seasons gives it added value.—T. J. 
th University of Illinois, Champaign, 
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Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


_ Read whatJ.1. PARENT,of 
ae CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“ We 
=\ Cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, lust winter 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 broad 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a great deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc.,to make and we 
expect to do it with thisSaw. 
It will do all you say it will. 
: Catalogue and Price - List 
vree. Address, W. ¥. & JOHN BARNES, 

tf No. 995 Ruby8t.. Rockford, Lil. 








US. We sell Poultry, Veal 
Fruits and roduce & high: 
est prices. D r ¥ oe oe 
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—— gers oe Te 'SOND: 18) Hoode St. NX. 
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The Adels-—A New Strain of Bees 


Friends, I shall be 

, prepared to fill orders for 

ape and Italian Queens June 1. Try them 
sarauted, $1; Tested. $1.50; Select Tes , $2. 
“3C Joseph Erway, Havana, N. ¥. 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, IL... Aug. 25.—We are having 
considerable inquiry for comb honey. We 
have as yet received but a few small consign- 
ments. Wequote: Fancy white, 15c.; No.1 
white, l4c,. Extracted, 5@7c. 

Beeswax, 25@27c. J.A.L. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Aug. 20.—The receipts 
of new comb and extracted honey is fair, the 
demand not large, but will increase with 
cooler weather. We quote: No. 1 white comb, 
1-lbs., 14@15c.; No. 2, 12@13e.: No. 1 amber, 
11@12c.; No. 2, 10@11e. Extracted, white, 
6@6%c.; amber, 54@6c.; Southern, 4%@5c. 
Beeswax, 22@25c. Cc. 0. C. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 19.—New crop 
of comb honey is coming in more freely and 
generally in good condition. Demand is now 
beginning to spring up. New extracted is 
arriving in a small way. Wequote: Fancy 
comb, 14@15c.; good, 13c.; fair, 9@t1e. Ex- 
tracted, 4%@5%ec. It is hard to get our mar- 
ket to rally after the blow it received in the 
spring on discovering such a large amount of 
beeswax adulterated. We quote pure wax, 
22@25c. W,A.8. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 6.—Honey market 
opening with good demand. Receipts lighter 








so far this year than last, but do not look for 
higher prices. We quote: White comb, 14@ 
15¢c.; mixed, 13@l4c.: dark, 11@l2c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6%@7%c.; mixed, 6@6c.; 
dark, 54%@6c. Beeswax, 28@29c. H.R. W. 


CHICAGO. ILL., Sep. 4.—The new crop is 
coming forward and sells at 15@16c. for best 
lots; dark grades, 9@i2ce. Extracted ranges 
from 6@7c. for white, and 5@5c. for colored, 
flavor and package making difference in price. 

Beeswax, 27@28c. R. A. B. & Co. 


BUFFALO, N, Y., Sept. 16.—Light receipts 
are prevailing in our market and demand is 
improving. We quote: Fancy one pound sec- 
tions, 15@16c.; choice, 13@14c.; buckwheat, 
slow sales at 8@10c, B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Sept. 18.—Demand is very 
good for all kindsof new honey, while sup- 
ply is scant. We quote; Comb honey, 12@ 
l6c.; extracted, 4@7c. on arrival. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 8. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Aug. 23.— Fancy white 
comb honey (\-lbs.) in nice, clean packages 
sells at 16c.; other grades of white honey, 14 
@15e.; amber, 13@14c. We are having a 
good trade in extracted honey, selling light 
amber and white at 6@7c.; dark, 5@5c. de- 
—— on quajity and style of package. 
jarly shipments to market advised so as to 
permit of sale before cold weather sets in. 
Beeswax, 28c. 8. T. F. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.,. Sept. 11.—New crop of 
comb honey is arriving and while the receipts 
from N. Y. State are light, we are receiving 
large quantities from California. Had two 
cars of choice comb and have several more to 
follow, Un accountof Warm weather the de- 
mand is rather light as yet. We quote: Fancy 
white, l-ibs.. 15@16c.; fair white, 12@13c. 
No demand as yet for buckwheat and dark 
honey. #xtracted is plentiful, especially Cal- 
ifornia and Southern. We quote: California, 
5@5%c.; white clover and basswood, 6@6\c.; 
Southern, 45@55c. a gallon. 

Beeswax in fair demand and firm at 28@29c. 

H. B. & 8. 

NEW YORK, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The market 

for comb and extracted honey is now open. 
Comb honey is not arriving as freely as ex- 
yected, presumably on account of the pro- 
loaaed heat, but it is selling very well. con- 
sidering the hot weather we have hud this 
time of the yeur. Of extracted honey there is 
quite asupply on the market; California and 
Southern with a tair demand. We are quoting 
comb honey to-day as follows: Fancy. 1-\bs., 
15¢c.; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; white, 1-lbs., 13@14c,; 
2-lbs., 12@13c.; fair, 1-lps.,11@12c.; 2-lbs., 
10@1l1c.; buckwheat, 1-lbs., 10@11c.; 2-lbs,, 
8@9c. Kxtracted, clover. 5@7c ; buckwheat, 
5@5%e.; Southern, 50@60c. per gallon. 

Beeswax is in fair demand, with supply lim- 
ited; average stock, 27@28c.; fancy yellow, 
29c, C.1. & B. 


—$100 IN CASH— 


THE PoULTRY TRIBUNE, a monthly journal 
devoted to the best interests of ALL who 
keep fowls, will divide the above amount in 
COLD CASH among its club workers, be: ides 
paying a liberal cash commission and giving 
weekly prizes. Send your name on a postal 
card for a sample copy and then secure some 
of a 9 Address 
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E POULTRY TRIBUNE. 
4003t FREEPORT, ILL. 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fills. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
8. T. Fisa & Co., 189 8. Water St. 
R, A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street 


New York, N. WV. 


¥. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHaAs. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
FRANCis H. Lecoerr & Co., 128 Franklin St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott 8t 
Hamilton, Ilis. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine Bt. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central ave 





Convention Notices. 


MINNESOTA. —The next meeting of the 
Southern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Winona, Oct. 15 and 16, 1895. 
All members are urgently requested to at- 
tend. All bee-keepers and others interested 
are cordially invited. E. C. CORNWELL. Sec. 

Winona, Minn, 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at Platteville, Wis., Oct. 8 and 9, 
1895. “Come,every one.” Don't get dis- 
couragedif we haven't got acrop of honey. 
We will have a good time at Platteville. just 
thesame. Bring your wives and daughters 
with you. Many interesting subjects will be 
discussed. M. M. Rice, Sec. 

Boscobel, Wis. 


UTAan.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their semi-annual meeting in Room 
54. City and County Building, Salt Lake City, 
Oct. 5, 1895, at 10 a.m. All are invited. Come 
and have a good time. Many interesting sub- 
jects will be discussed. Among other ques- 
tions to be considered will be Markets and 
Transportation. A union of interest in the 
industry is much desired. 

Provo, Utah. Geo. E. DuDLEY, Sec. 
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The Best and Cheapest 
Millon Earth. F 
warranted. Will not It 
choke. 
once for prices 
and Agency. 

Prices lowest. 
|Quality best 












more grain 
to any degree 
of fineness than 
any other mill. 
Corn, ear orshelled, 
Oats, W heat, &c., fine 
enough for any purpose. 
Made only by 


OLIET STROWBRIDGE CO. 
JOLIET, ILL., 


obbers and Mauufactur. 
ers of Farm Machinery, 
Carriages Wagons, Wind- 
mills, Bicycles, Harness,&c e 
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DO NOT ORDER UNTIL YOU HAVE 
WRITTEN US FOR PRICES ON .4 


The “Boss” One-Piece Section 
[-—e5——7 
Also D. T. Hives, Shipping-Crates 
and Other Supplies. 


We have completed a large addition to our 
Factory, which doubles our floor room; we 
are therefore in better shape than ever to fill 
orders on short notice. Send for Price-List 


J. FORNCROOK, 








WATERTOWN, Jeff. Co., Wis., Jan, lst, 1894. 
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Book Premiums for Getting New Subscriber 


For each New Subscriber to the American Bee Journal sent us by a present subscriber, we will give as a Premiyy 


40 cents’ worth of the Books, Pamphlets, ete., described on this page—figuring on the retail price given j 
2asy way to get a lot of most excellent literature. 


connection with each 


book, ete., below, 


This is a very 


. 


il 


Free Copy of “BEES AND HONEY” to Every New Subscriber. 


Yes, in addition to the above offer, we will mail free a copy of Newman’s 160-page +: Bees and Honey ” —premiuy 
On new subscriptions, the $1.00 will pay for the Bee Journal from the time 
NOW IS JUST THE TIME to work for big lists of New Subscribers. 


edition—to each new subscriber. 


it is received to the end of 1896. 


The American Bee Journal List Should Easily Be DOUBLED by Jan. Ist, on these Liberal Offers. 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
7or Pleasnre and Profit. by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of an aplary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapiarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Kev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. Price, 


Scientific Queen-KRearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G.M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundinecloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 
of this work is too well known to 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Methods and 
The author 
need further 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
~—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newnman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parllamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and* By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed inGerman. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 


pages. Price, $1.00 
Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 


century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2 50. 

g@ If 500 or more are ordered at one time, ur 
name and address will be printed on them FREE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Practical Hints to Ln eyes Bo by Chas. 
F. Muth.—Describes his methods of keeping bees 
and treating Foul Brood. Price, 10 cts. 





Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan ivis a chapter fron 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners In apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his managemeut of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G. 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scuttered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

See-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price,40 cts. No, 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green's Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding, 
grafting and layering: also propagation of fruit 
trees, vines and plants. 72 pages. Price 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit farm which he made yieid a generous for- 
tune. 64 pages; illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendali’S Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agr - 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 








Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawye 
Fanny Field, and others.—lIllustrated. bor 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the mo 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. ’ 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in ti 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, jy 
Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseasy 

Price, 30 cts. 


Fann 
and their Cure. 


64 pages. 


Poultry for Market 


Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything aboutth 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys fy 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising 
64 pages. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry, Fruits, Vege. 
tables, and Household Matters, 


Price, 25 cts. 


and Poultry 


Price, 25 cts. 


All abou 


Price, 30 cts, 


for 





100 pages. 25 ct* 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry an 


A. I. Root. 


For beginners. 


Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tel 


how to grow them protitably. 


Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. 1. Root and Geo. Fin 


ley.—Full directions. 


Hand-Book of Health, by 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. 


Alsike Clover Leafiet.—Full 
for growing. 


70 pages. 


50 for 25 cts.; 100 


Price, 40 cts. 


Dr. Foote- 
Price, 25 cts, 


directions 


for 40 cts.; 200,7 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. 


Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the priceof 


grain, produce, hay, etc. 


Price, 


25 cts. 





book named. 


Book Clubbing 


Offers, 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 


Remember, that only ONE book 


can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee.. 82.1 

2. ABCof Bee-Culture................+.: 

3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............... 

4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound}... 

5. Scientific Queen-Rearing .......... 

6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book. 

7. Advanced Bee-Culture............ : 

8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [(Germ.} 1. 

9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1-9 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] ~.0" 
11, Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.7 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees.... 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ wd 19 
14, Convention Hand-Book. Te check 119 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit..... Le 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ , 
17. Capons and Caponizing............. 1 10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ............-...- . 1.10 
19. How We Made the Old Farm Pay..... 1.19 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.19 
21. Garden and Orchard...... .........- 148 
22. How to Propagate and Grow Fruit.. 119 
SO TRE BOR yp icicannadencvsapcaressss+sse 1. 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1. 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. 1......--. - 
26, Commercial Calculator, No.2.. ...--- 1 co 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book...........-++-+: Le 
2G. Rural Life...........00.0c0ceseee seers 1.10 
29, Strawberry Culture ..........-- -¢ is 
30. Potato Culture... ...........-.++--++ ait 
31. Carp Oulture...........ccccccceeesee = 0 
32. Hand-Book of Health........... a FO 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture..........-. 10 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Busb.... 110 
35. Silo and Silage... ...........----+++-+" "0 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping....- 35 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies). . Hr 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) 130 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory.......----- “ 
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YOUR BEESWAX ! 





TNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
U allow 28 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
iow Beeswax, delivered at our office—in ex= 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, 
for Books, or anything that we offer for sale 
in the BEE JOURNAL. Or, 26 cts. cash. 

Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
address on the package to avoid mistakes. 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
TH AOA CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 
Mention tec Americon Bee Journa: 


~ TAKE NOTICE! 


B= placing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 





AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 








Mention the American Bee Journal. 
Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 


READERS =i 2 s01 oc om 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 





~~ Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
“) thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Hoots Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


J 
162 Mane. ave. Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


Yeeuns and Nuclei ! 


Untested Italian Queens, by return mail, 75c; 
Tested, $1.00; Select Tested, $1.50. 
Nuclei, by express—per Frame, 75c. 
Address, Cc, E. MEAD, 
87 Artesian Ave., Station D, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Comb Honev, 


Extracted Honey, 
and BEESWAX. 


Spot Cash paid for Goods at Market Prices. 


Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York. 


35A12 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED. 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, 
Cash. dress, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American lee vournal. 


895 Seon 


MONEY 189 
tow Busivess, ITALIAN QUEENS 


oundation at Wholesale Prices. Hives, 


suited for th 
Prie-Liss ee or SUPPLIES, send for 


PH. BROWN, AUGUSTA, 















for 











Question - Box. | 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





SNF NF FREES OL OO SOOO SNS ee 


The Surviving Queen in United 
Colonies. 


Query 990.—In uniting colonies, both 
queens being equal and allowed to fight toa 
finish, is the one that comes out victorious in- 
jured in the fight ?—J. P. 


Mrs. L. Harrison—Not often. 

W. R. Graham—lI think she is. 

W. G. Larrabee—I don’t know. 

Eugene Secor—I think not, as a rule. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Yes, sometimes. 

G. M. Doolittle—Not that 
ticed. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—She may be, and 
she may not. 

J. A. Green—Not usually. 
sometimes she is. 

P. H. Elwood—I have 
her to be injured. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—I have never seen 
evidence that she was. 

E. France—I have had them 
killed, but not commonly. 

J. M. Hambaugh—Not usually, though 
occasionally they are injured. 

B. Taylor—I have never known any 
facts to prove she was harmed. 

H. D. Cutting—Not always. It is best 
to remove one of the queens and take no 
chances. 

ae. EF. Gh. 
is. Hence, 
cage the best. 

J. E. Pond—Yes, so far as my own ex- 
perience goes. I should not risk it, 
though, with a valuable queen. 

W. M. Barnum—Occasionally. Look 
her over; keep an eye on her ‘“‘ wise sub- 
jects.”” They will soon tell you. 

C. H. Dibbern--I can easily see how 
this might happen, but I have never had 
a case of this kind come to my knowl- 
edge. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—I doubt if there will 
be anything of the kind. But in a case 
where two queens do fight, I think the 
victor will come off scot free. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—Yes, more or less. 
Possibly both queens will be balled by 
the bees, and one or both killed. Better 
cage the best one, and introduce her the 
same as a strange queen. 

Jas. A. Stone—I would be afraid to 
risk it, as it seems to me not impossible 
in some cases both might be killed ; just 
as we have known of two men killing 
each other at the same time. 


J. M. Jenkins— Probably not, unless 
balled or injured in some way by the 
workers. The combat between queens 
is short, and is decided in favor of the 
one that first stings her opponent. 


I ever no- 


Doubtless 


never known 


both 


Brown—Sometimes she 
never take the risk, but 


R. L. Taylor—It seems to be a salutary 
provision in Nature that two queens in 
combat cannot both bein a position to 
sting the other at the same time, and as 
the reception of a sting instantly ends 
the fight, only one is ever injured. 

G. W. Demaree—Years ago I learned 
by experiments carefully conducted, that 
it is a rare occurrence for both queens to 
be injured in a mortal combat. But 
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there are exceptions to all rules. A 
neighbor of mine—a perfectly reliable 
and practical man—told me that he put 
two laying queens under a glass tumbler 
and both of them were killed outright in 
their combat. I prepared a glass-cov- 
ered cage purposely to test this matter, 
both with virgin and laying queens, and 
have not yet met with a case of death or 
injury to both combatants. 


Rev. M. Mahin—Sometimes she is. 
But the greatest danger is in the balling 
of the queens by the workers. I am of 
the opinion that when two colonies are 
united, the queens rarely ‘fight toa fin- 
ish.” I had one case in which the sur- 
viving queen had both of her wings 
gnawed off to the merest stubs, and it 
was evidently done by hostile workers. 


Allen Pringle—In the first place, if 
both queens were ‘‘equal” the fight 
would be a ‘‘draw,” in sporting par- 
lance. But when they are unequal, and 
one triumphs, it does not follow that she 
comes out unscathed. Itis but reason- 
able to suppose that in a ‘‘ fight to a fin- 
ish,” where the combatants are nearly 
equal, or even quite different, the sur- 
vivor is more or less injured. At any 
rate, that consideration has always been 
sufficient with me to prevent a ‘fight to 
the finish ” between queens. 





WHY TAKE ANY CHANCE ? 


In buying wire fence you are not laboring 
under the same difficulty asthe little girl who 
said “‘there’s only just one way to tell mush- 


rooms, eat ’’em, and if you die they are toad- 
stoals.” You can order the Page with the 
same certainty that it will do you good, that 
you fellin breathing fresh air, or drinking 
jure water, You are getting the best there 
sand there will be nothing to regret. ,; 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention. the American ict JOUTaes 


WANTED. 


To purchase Colonies of Live Bees. Address, 


LLOYD BROS., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 39A2t 








DISHES ? 


No need ofit. The Faultless 
Quaker will do it for you and 
save time, hands, dishes, money, 
. and patience;no 

scalded hands, 
broken or chip- 
ped dishes, no 
muss. Washes, 
™ rinces dries and 
lishes quickly. 
ade of best ma- 

4 terial, lasts a life- 
fm) time. Sell atsight. 
m™ Agents, womenor 

men of honor de- 


yin, 
by writing now 
for descriptive circulars and terms to agents, 


The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 









) 
f 
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MHith e 


Mentwn the American Bee Journal. 3VA26t 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to Cas. F. Mota & Sor. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. We also publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y¥. 


ce W. M. Gerrish, of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What's the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That’s what we 
are here for. Getour high prices before sell- 


ing. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


37A13 Mention the Americon Bee Journa. 


The Golden Italians 


Cap their honey much whiter than the 3- 








banders. This makes them more desirable 
forcomb honey. I also find them splendid 
workers. Tested Queens, of this season’s 


rearing. 75 cts.; three for $2.00. Safe arrival 


and satisfaction guaranteed. 
P. J. THOMAS, 
39A2t FREDONIA, KAN. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 


Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it aa object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Vealers, and can also 

lease you, Beeswax taken at all times, 

rite for Samples and Prices, to 
GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


~d . Is a good thing ] 
Free Nilver but here's come- fT You 
thing better 
Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 
10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn.$3.50 
10 lbs. Lis bt si 3.60 
10 lbs. Thin Surplus Foundation.... 4.00 
10 Ibs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn...... 4.50 


No orders will be accepted at these prices 
from persons living east of New York State. 


For BEESWAX —fair quality, delivered 
here, 27c. cash; 29c. in trade. 


W. J. Finch, Jr.,Springfield, 111 
28A13 Mention the American Bee Journal 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
hohey to the colony); or a 3-Banded_ Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. "94—at 75e., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

y secret is to sell an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 











run this spr ng 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
4 out apiaries. 
Strain. 
Ge Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 
We. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, PA. 


No Queens superior to my 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 








Oct. 3, 1895. 


In response to many ingy, 
ries EI will renew my specigj 


Abbott’s Space. | 


Five « St. Joe” Hives, I;-Story, cut ready to nail—no see. 
nage $3.50 to any one who has never had a crate of these 
ves. 


IE sell Dadant’s Foundation at 
BEESWAX, and keep a stock of 


Shipping-Crates and Other Bee-Supplies, 


SPECIAL PRICES the rest of the season. 
you want, 





their prices; pay CASH fo, 


Write and 


EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 
ST. JOSEPH, Mo. 


Queenless Colonies 22° 


Are often found at thi 
time of the year if they 
are looked for, and the 
sooner they are supplied 
this, or any ether purpose, and want them quick, send your order to me and it will be fi . 
return mail. My Queens are bright, young Tested Queens, and I sell haus af 6: en ” ' 
six for $5.00, safe arrival guaranteed. The Review and one Queen for $1.50. The 50-ct. boc 
Advanced Bee-Culture, and one Queen for $1.25. The Review. book and Queen for $2.00 mn 


If = 2 we > t AL, ft ~ 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich, 
PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION | Discount—>5 to 10 Per Cent, 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


7) Thin Flat-Botfom Foundation 
, Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any, Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Say what 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 








—ON— 


‘BEES ¢ SUPPLIES 
Wax Wanted. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N.Y 
Mention the American Bee Journ 


a a 





Don’t Fail to Read the Liberal Premium Offers on Page 627 of this Number, 


HOUSAND | OMS OF FOB HONEY 
L 1 ALY 
7 a Bere a 
Will be made on the Foundation sold by us this year. That is why 
x? uty 
i i WE NEED BEESWAX. 
Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. Although the 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 


xk The Beeswax You Have to Offer. 


= Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


TAKING OFF HONEY 

















— WITH— 


oe ‘Tue Porter Pen- Rscwre 


Has been styled the Poetry of Bee-Keeping. Saves time, brushing of combs, ugly stings 
smoke, uncapping of the cells, robbers, and, in a word, a large amount of annoyance 
Price, 20 cts. each, or $2.25 per Box of One Dozen. ‘ 


f 


Write to your nearest dealer, or to the A. 1. ROOT CO., who have the control of the sale o! 
this implement. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 





